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EDITORIAL. 


The Library Association Conference has once more been 
held, and in spite of the smaller attendance and the omission of 
most of the usual social and local functions, there was a spirit of 
camaraderie and interest displayed that has made the meeting a 
decided success. It met at a time of such national strain that 
we may surely hope will never recur during the experience of 
the present generation, a time when all professions, occupations 
and business enterprises seem of small interest in comparison to 
the great national effort being made to defend the positions 
of ourselves and our Allies, against the overbearing aggression 
of a military despotism, so organised and trained, so powerful 
and unscrupulous as to call for the highest self-devotion and 
sacrifice of all and every member of our immense Empire, 
It is therefore not a matter of surprise that although the 
number of members present was somewhat smaller than usual 
the tone of the Conference was kept at a high level, and attention 
was mainly focussed upon business matters. 


Among the many problems confronting us as a people, 
one of the greatest is the need of enlightenment of our workers. 
By far the most numerous class, they have for years been 
combining to regulate the hours and ameliorate the conditions 
of their labour in the great and long sustained struggle against 
oppression and avarice. Their attention has, however, been 
concentrated far too often on the short-sighted policy 
of immediate personal advantage to the serious loss of the 
community as a whole. The very spirit of individual or class 
selfishness they have combined to fight in their employers, has 
thus been reproduced in themselves with an even narrower 
prejudice, due to their more limited outlook on life as a whole. 
The movement of the Workers’ Educational Association is 
making a noble effort to counteract this in opening the avenues 
of philosophy and learning to its members, and librarians may 
find in connection with it, practical opportunities for intelligent 
and useful enterprise. This is essentially so at the present 
time, when as our Minister of Munitions eloquently said last 
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week at Bristol in addressing the Trades Union Congress, “‘ the 
future of Labour depends largely on what happens during this 
war. There are impressions being made on the minds and 
the hearts of the people to-day which you cannot make in a 
thousand years under ordinary conditions. The whole country 
is a molten mass in the great blast-furnace of war, and any 
impression which you make now will be deep, indelibly deep ! ”’ 


The circular which has been sent out by H.M. Treasury 
asking for enquiry into various branches of municipal expendi- 
ture, seems to have been issued without a very complete 
knowledge of the narrower financial conditions in which 
municipal library work has hitherto been carried on, and 
library committees, with the best intentions of following the 
guidance of the Government, are faced with the fact that any 
further curtailment of the spendings of libraries can only be 
made at the expense of their already too meagre book-funds. 
The danger, really, lies in the interpretation of the circular, 
which asks for enquiry, and does not demand necessarily 
the curtailment of efficiency, but already it has been suggested 
in more than one town that “ books should not be bought 
during the war.” Such a policy is surely an ignoring of 
essential things. Books are, obviously, the life-blood of 
libraries, and were never more necessary than at present. 
This was discerned at the Conference, and the following 
excellent resolution was adopted, which is of sufficient im- 
portance to warrant reprinting. 


It declared— 


‘* That the members of this Conference are in entire 
agreement with the desire expressed in the recent circular 
letter of the Local Government Board proposing careful 
inquiry as to the possibility of economies in municipal expen- 
diture ; but they would express their earnest hope that nothing 
will be done to impair the efficiency and usefulness of public 
libraries, which have now been established after much effort 
and at a comparatively small cost to local authorities. The 
necessity for maintaining these libraries at the highest point 
of real efficiency has never, in the opinion of this Conference, 
been more important than now, when the public are anxious 
to have the fullest and most reliable information and guidance 
on many subjects of the most vital consequence to the nation.” 
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Armed with this, any librarian should be able to state a 
reasonable case before his authority for maintaining the work of 
libraries. At the same time the wise librarian will do what 
he can to fall in with the general effort for economy, and 
expenditures which involve capital—e.g., on new buildings, 
extensions, furniture, &c.—desirable as they may be in normal 
times—will naturally be postponed as far as possible to a 


brighter future. 
* * * 


We understand that a joint programme of the Library 
Association and the Library Assistants’ Association for the 
winter is being arranged by Mr. W. Benson Thorne, the 
honorary secretary of the latter. We are glad that this has 
been possible, and, seeing that the younger Association 
moves much more rapidly than the elder, there is every hope 
that the programme will be in the hands of the members early 
next month. The meetings in London are worthy of the 
active attention of all who are within reasonable distance, 
and at this time the exchanges of opinion which the meetings 
afford are more than ever desirable. 


CONFERENCE NOTES. 


As we anticipated, the Annual Meeting of the Library Associa- 
tion was successful, in spite of the unusual conditions under which 
it was held. In fact, the elimination of the usual large number of 
local functions would seem to have been an advantage rather than 
something to be deplored. Interesting as these have always been 
at previous meetings, their main usefulness after all is in the 
information gained and the exchange of ideas with men, who, if 
not always attached to the practical work of libraries themselves, 
are at any rate interested in some of the many enterprises and 
institutions closely related thereto. And how much we are in- 
debted to such influence cannot be measured. But this year the 
position of the country, and the changes in circumstances and 
outlook caused by the war have, in themselves, been sufficient to 
arouse mental activity to a very high pitch, as questions of policy 
and of future maintenance and development of our work crowded 
in for discussion on the delegates present. 


The attendance was indeed smaller than usual, but the delegates 
numbered over two hundred, every session being well attended. 
Our correspondents, Zenodotus and Eratosthenes, have dealt in 
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their characteristic way with some of the outstanding features 
of the Conference. The great and useful part that the Public 
Library may play in the national life at this time was dealt with in 
the Presidential Address, as also in an excellent paper by the 
honorary Secretary of the Association. These papers gave the key 
note of the meeting which was ‘‘ Libraries in war time.”” From 
them and the succeeding discussions emerged the conviction that 
the three-fold duty was laid upon libraries of providing literally 
the best books on the present conflict ; of providing the best books 
on the many problems of social, industrial, and political life, which 
must inevitably resume their importance—even if they do not 
assume new features—when the war is over; and of affording in 
these days of stress a means of solace in and retirement from 
the almost intolerable strain now resting upon the people. 


Another feature of the meeting that demands special comment 
was the question raised by a motion proposed by Mr. Greenhough 
that the Library Association Council should draw the attention 
of assistants to the desirability of the certificates of the Association. 
Although the resolution was carried, there was a strong division 
of opinion upon the matter, and the wisdom of inviting assistants 
to qualify for a profession in which the prospects were so meagre 
was seriously challenged. Mr. Savage went so far as to affirm that it 
was not honest to hold out inducements in order to secure conditions 
for qualifications which could not be backed by reasonable salaries, 
and there is much force in his criticism, so far as the would-be 
library assistants are concerned. Candidates for assistantships 
are entitled to know how limited is the future that present-day 
librarianship seems to afford, and the prospect of an early or easily- 
won chiefship should not be dangled before their eyes. For 
assistants already in libraries, however, who feel they have a 
vocation for the work, other views should prevail. If they intend 
to continue in this occupation, they should certainly be induced to 
become qualified, not only because it will enable them to compete 
more hopefully for the positions that may offer, but also because 
apart from money considerations, a trained view of their work will 
give a real measure of happiness to library workers, which is quite 
unknown to the untrained assistant. The argument that the 
cessation of training will in some way induce municipalities to 
offer larger salaries than they do now is one that will not commend 
itself to many librarians. 


A suggestion was made at the Library Association Conference 
which was apparently dismissed with very cursory consideration. 
In his paper on ‘‘ War Bibliographies,’’ Mr. Peddie described the 
difficulty of obtaining particulars of provincially published books 
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and pamphlets, and asked whether librarians could not register 
locally the publications of their respective districts. Apart from the 
war altogether, this is an important subject. The English Catalogue 
of Books has always been imperfect as regards provincially pub- 
lished items, and with the exception of Wales, no part of the 
country possesses a current bibliography. The Welsh list, started 
by the Cardiff Public Library, and now, we believe, carried on 
by the National Library of Wales, is a specimen of the work that 
should be done in each locality. All librarians are convinced 
of the value of the local collection. They all add to it, at con- 
siderable expense in many cases, the works published in their city 
or town in past times. They are all convinced of the desirability 
of having a record in the form of a bibliography of this local litera- 
ture. Why not, we suggest, help future bibliographers by regis- 
tering all local publications as issued? Titles of books, and 
pamphlets of more than ephemeral interest, should be sent to the 
editor of the English Catalogue, and a complete list might be 
published in the Annual Report of the Library. The criticism of 
our librarian, that some cities are too large for such a work to be 
done, is rather beside the mark. If it was done for the whole of 
Wales by the Cardiff Public Library, surely no single English or 
Scottish Library need complain of having a greater task. 


As to the desirability of the electioneering circulars which 
have been issued at recent elections by one of the branches of the 
Library Association, our views have already been made clear. 
It is, therefore, a source of gratification to note that the results of 
the election this year have not been adversely influenced by the 
circular of which we complained last month. Such circulars 
must always be unwise, being selfish and undignified, while they 
tend to bring ridicule upon persons concerned, and we hope that 
we may now have seen the last of them. 


A sidelight is cast upon the class of men who are carrying for- 
ward the great war on our behalf by the interest and the avidity 
with which the immense amount of literature being sent to them 
is welcomed. Col. Sir E. W. D. Ward, the organiser of the work 
for providing libraries for the troops, gave an interesting account 
of what had already been accomplished. The difficulty is how the 
Public Libraries can really efficiently help. We understand that 
any old magazines and suitable publications placed ia the post 
boxes are sent forward through the Post Office, but some of the 
local post-masters and clerks are already complaining of the very 
heavy amount of work that is being thrown upon them and it 
would be wiser to accept the suggestions of Col. Ward in the matter. 
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LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS AT THE 
CONFERENCE. 


DEAR CALLIMACHUS, 
THE CONFERENCE. 

We have been seeing London under the guidance of Mr. Goss 
and learning wisdom under the presidency of Mr. MacAlister. We 
have listened to papers which were not too long, and to speeches 
which were amiable ; we have paid visits to libraries where we 
were likely to learn most ; and heard music in the Caxton Hall, in 
the hotel, at the Royal Society of Medicine, and joined in laughter 
in the lounge after our arduous labours, all of which combined to 
give us relief from the gloomy thoughts of the war which have 
burdened us too long. Such, in few words, was the L.A. Conference. 
Why did you stay at home and sulk as a protest against holding 
the meeting at all this year? Believe me, we could not have been 
better employed. 

OPENING HOURS. 

We liked the President’s address. It possessed virtues of 
brevity and a leading idea, which idea was naturally the war, 
and our relation to it ; and we gained faith anew in ourselves from 
the fact that libraries really do play an important role in providing 
the literature of war, and the means of escape from war. Mr. Jast 
also developed this thought, and incidentally recommended us 
to read Byron and to close our Wordsworth. If he meant that 
Byron engendered the warrior spirit, we agree with him ; if, on 
the contrary, he meant that the clamant poetical swaggerer of the 
** thirties’ teaches a rarer patriotism than Wordsworth, we don’t. 
Moreover, Wordsworth is the poet of tranquility in whose pages 
more than any other we escape from the confusions of the hour. 

Did you realize, Callimachus, that our soldiers actually desire 
to read in the trenches during intervals of fighting the enemy ? 
This we gathered to be the case from a paper on the ‘‘ Camps 
Library,” by Col. Sir E. W. Ward. The Camps Library has 
distributed over one million books and magazines to the troops. 
It is an excellent work, and, if you have any sevenpenny novels, 
or indeed any books or magazines that can be spared, pray post 
them in the nearest letter-box without wrapper or stamps. They 
will reach the Camps Library, for the Postmaster-General has 
become a collector for this excellent purpose. 


PENNY WISE, POUND FOOLISH. 

The Local Government Board’s memorandum asking for less 
expenditure on libraries was the important subject of the Con- 
ference. Mr. Doubleday wished the Association to circularise 
librarians and library authorities against economies likely to 
impair efficiency. The delegates did not appreciate the idea. Some 
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thought the circular would be looked upon as unwarrantable 
interference with local affairs; others that it would re-open a 
question already settled in many towns. At a meeting on Wednes- 
day, the Council resolved to express ‘‘ their earnest hope that 
nothing would be done to impair the efficiency and usefulness of 
public libraries which have now been established after much 
effort, and at a comparatively small cost to local authorities.” 
The delegates adopted as their own this resolution, which was 
only to be circulated through the press, so that a librarian need 
only use it if he desired to do so. The delegates were well-rid 
of the circular, and everybody thought so when it became known 
that the L.G. Board had interfered with the Manchester appoint- 
ment. By the way, who stirred the Board up there ? 


SPES FOVET, ET FORE CRAS SEMPER AIT MELIUS. 

To be quite frank, Callimachus, you are one of the members 
who help to make the annual business meeting the bear-garden 
it usually is. Certainly this year the meeting was quite orderly ; 
even the anxiety of one delegate to have read non-existent minutes, 
and to appoint a successor to Mr. Jast, who had not resigned, 
were provocative of good-humoured sallies. Mr. Greenhough 
put forward a motion to ask the Education Committee to encourage 
assistants to get themselves certified. Mr. Savage opposed the 
proposal, saying very bluntly that more assistants had been 
trained already than could be appointed to reasonably good posi- 
tions. Mr. W. G. Chambers supported Mr. Savage’s view and Dr. 
Baker, Secretary of the Committee, admitted the complexity 
of the problem. Most of the delegates refrained from voting, 
but Mr. Greenhough’s motion was carried by a small majority. 
Evidently a very perplexing situation has arisen. Appointments 
of any kind are not going so frequently as in earlier days of the 
movement. Meantime we are training a large class of sixty, 
seventy and eighty pounders. What is to become of them ? 

It is all very well for the delegates to resolve that assistants 
shall be encouraged, but before doing so they should take care to 
suppress inconvenient revelations. Mr. Roebuck, speaking on the 
report of Prof. Adams, let slip the fact that the average payment 
to librarians of all grades throughout the U.K. was {45 a year, 
or some such figure ; even donkeys are not allured by so very poor 
a bunch of carrots. Nowadays, to train young men for librarian- 
ship is a means chiefly of getting cheap labour to carry on a finan- 
cially-starved service. Had assistants been a larger and stronger 
body of labour they would have struck ere this, and so brought 
library authorities to their senses. 

The above are the sentiments of Zenodotus. Eratosthenes, 
who would be optimistic at the bottom of a ditch, refuses to believe 
that education can serve other than a useful purpose. If indeed 
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the syllabus attracts the ‘‘ genteel young person’ to commence 
training for librarianship in the fond hope of a living wage and 
high advancement, then it is to that extent evil; but for the 
assistant who has determined upon this career, there is only one 
right way—to qualify. As for striking, the nature of our work is 
such that in any circumstances it would be futile. But our 
variance is not vital, and we must leave it at that. 


THE ELECT. 

The L.A. Council election was disappointing. The success 
of Miss Pierce and Mr. Sayers is gratifying, but how unfortunate 
is the loss of two young members in Messrs. Tapley-Soper and 
Stephen. Mr. Tapley-Soper did much good work for the L.A.A. 
in days gone by, and he organised a perfect conference at Exeter 
for the senior Association. Why should he be kicked out in this 
fashion ? Have the members of the Association mo gratitude ? 
The defeat of Messrs. Tapley-Soper and Stephen was the result of 
a caucus circular recommending twelve members of the N.W. 
Branch. The Branch failed to win another seat, and deserved to 
fail for its greediness. We hope the Branchmembers who allowed 
themselves to be nominated will observe that the sole advantage 
of the circular was gained by the branch president and secretary, 
who headed the poll. 


PROF. ADAMS’ REPORT, AND COUNCIL TIMIDITY. 

A whole morning was wasted in hearing papers on Prof. 
Adams’ Report to the Carnegie Trustees. Nearly all of them 
were rehashes of a document which probably every delegate had 
read. Discussion would have been invaluable, but the Council 
forbade it; why, nobody knows. The press could have been 
excluded, if it were necessary, and we were there to do business, 
not to provide copy for newspapers. As it was, the Council had 
no opportunity of finding out the Association’s views on the 
important matters reviewed in this report. Perhaps they did not 
want to know: they often seem contemptuous of non-Council 
opinion; and they are, without any doubt whatever, far too 
autocratic for the good of the Association. Several schemes have 
come to grief because the Council have planned them, and tried 
to carry them out before ascertaining the feeling and opinion of 
the rank and file of the members. We believe in autocracy in 
administration : but the Association is not an administrative but 
a consultative body. If the Council are asked by the Trustees 
to give assistance in conducting the training schools suggested by 
Prof. Adams, they will assuredly fail if they act without knowing 
the wishes of the Association at large. 

Please do not think, Callimachus, that we disparage the papers, 
all of which were admirable : Mr. Roebuck’s statistics were clear. 
Mr. Jast denounced over-building with reason and vehement 
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eloquence, and Mr. Butler Wood, though dealing with a rural 
subject, was urbanely witty. But why did the Council, through 
timidity, permit them to waste their time ? 


ROUND-TABLE CHATTER. 

Astonishing as it may seem, the really popular part of the 
Conference was to be found in the round-table discussions as 
Erastosthenes prophecied last month. Some of these, indeed, 
were more popular than others; for instance, that on 
*‘Recent Branch Buildings’ had a scanty attendance, as 
also did that of ‘‘ Libraries in War Time.” At first blush 
it would seem that we had had enough already of the second 
subject ; but the notion fades before the fact that over forty eager 
faces beamed round the table where the ‘‘ Classification and 
Cataloguing of War Books” were discussed. Most amiable, 
rambling and inconclusive were the discussions, but they raised 
hosts of ideas, useful, useless, wise and foolish, which the debaters 
may work out for themselves. That, after all, Callimachus, 
is surely, the purpose of the discussions. We hope to have many 
more of them, and that in future the formal reading of papers 
may be curtailed in their favour. 


DROPPING INTO POETRY. 

On Thursday the delegates were expected to revel in war 
literature. No more dismal subject could possibly have been 
chosen. Mr. Percy Dunn read a learned discourse on medicine 
and hygiene in the war, but this paper, and those by Mr. Savage, 
Capt. Atteridge, Mr. de Montmorency, and Dr. Baker, will prove 
more useful when printed. Little discussion followed them: 
less still of any value. Mr. Savage expressed the opinion strongly 
that more foreign newspapers and reviews and more service papers, 
dealing with army and navy problems, should be taken for public 
reading rooms. Both suggestions are good. In ordinary times 
very little reliable and well-informed foreign news is published in 
our papers ; what does appear is often distorted by some party 
political bias. 

Dr. Baker’s paper on pure literature and art and the war pro- 
vided an opportunity for reciting some poetry. You, Callimachus, 
have often told us that poetry should be read in solitude in one’s 
own study. We don’t think so: to be really enjoyable it should 
be read aloud by somebody who can be well-heard. Nobody 
ventured on Rupert Brooke’s lovely sonnet ‘‘ If I should die ” ; 
but ‘‘ The Glory Song,” read by Alderman Abbott, brought a 
good meeting to a triumphant and rousing conclusion. 


A LOST OPPORTUNITY. 
So pleasant was the meeting that we might have forgotten 
the war altogether had not the Publications Committee been 
obsessed with it. All the papers were on war subjects. It was a 
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mistake : if the Committee expected more publicity on this account 
they failed to get it. The best excuse for a meeting this year 
was that, since any progress of the library movement was impossible, 
for some time to come, we could take the opportunity of discussing 
professional matters from all points of view. With the press 
excluded, we could have thrashed out thoroughly the Education 
question, the future of assistants, the improvement of the Record, 
the relations of the Association with the N.W. Branch, the position 
of the District Associations, the question of allotting seats on the 
Council to districts in proportion to the membership of the districts, 
and many other interesting and entertaining problems. We could 
have put our house in order, or tried to. 


COUNCIL HIGH JINKS. 

On Thursday evening the whole of the members of the Council 
reached the Royal Society of Medicine somewhat late, but in profuse 
spirits. Our enquiries into the exact cause of this failed to elicit 
an altogether satisfactory reply. ‘‘ We have had an excellent 
discussion,’’ we overheard one of them remark to a lady, but we 
gather that it was the discussion of an excellent dinner, where the 
courses, wines and cigars were admirable, the speeches few and 
felicitous, and where the President was host. Would we had 
been there! The glow on the Councillors’ faces raised envy in 
our placid breasts. Our generous hearts, however, rejoice that 
they were able to obtain such solace. It will enable them more 
equably to face our criticism in the coming year. 


THE PRESIDENT. 

The delegates met in the library of the Royal Society of 
Medicine, where the President, Mr. MacAlister, delightfully received 
them. You should have been there, Callimachus! Music and 
pleasant talk, in the most tastefully and elaborately furnished 
professional library in London! What an enjoyable evening we 
had! Then, after thanking the President for all he had done to 
make our Conference so successful, and saying farewell to him, 
we strolled homeward under the lights which now search every 
_ of the London sky. On our way we asked each other why 

r. Mac. had not been President long before. Under a dim lamp 
in a quiet alley of the Park the following resolutions were 
acclaimed :— 

(rt) That the Council deserve transporting to Germany for 

not electing Mr. MacAlister before. 

(2) That they will be transported if they don’t elect him 

again. 

(3) That the Council be requested, when choosing a President 

in future, not to go tuft-hunting outside our ranks, 
but to honour some of our older members. 
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From which you will gather that the delegates thought our President 
a right good fellow ; all the better for having been one of us. In 
the Association we have a few members with a record of long and 
valuable service in libraries: is it not our duty to pay them some 
honour? If so, do not let us withhold it too long. Why have 
Mr. Sutton, Mr. Lyster, Mr. Herbert Jones, Mr. Hand, Mr. Butler 
Wood, and Mr. Pacy (to name only seven out of a possible dozen) 
not passed the Presidential chair? It may be good policy to 
choose Presidents from outside our ranks on some occasions, 
but such occasions should be very few. We doubt whether dis- 
tinguished men appreciate the honour we do them, or whether 
they do us much service in return for it. But the honour is due 
to some of the men who have served us for so many years, and who 
would appreciate it highly. We do not mean them to be forgotten, 
my dear Callimachus. 
GOSSIP IN THE LOUNGE. 

What were the chief topics of conversation, you ask? Well, 
we criticised each other, of that you may be sure. But apart 
from this staple topic we considered with the profoundest dis- 
approval the attempt of the Local Government Board to be 
economical at our expense, especially when there were richer 
sources of economy in other directions: was not a librarian of 
greater service to the State than, for example, an M.P., who did 
nothing, and received {400 a year for doing it? Another topic 
was the slump in facial appendages : several distinguished members 
are trying to set new fashions, and we rather resented it. 

Among other gossip was the story told by the porter at Caxton 
Hall to one of our members. One day, it appeared, he was 
alarmed to hear a continuous rumble in one of the Committee 
Rooms, and then he noticed that smoke was slowly issuing 
from the crevices and keyhole of the door. Thinking the 
room to be on fire, he burst in, to find the North-Western 
Branch members rioting, and all the other Councillors smoking 
in grave and contemplative enjoyment of the whole scene. When 
we heard of this we were indeed gratified to learn that the Council 
did work sometimes. 

Then we heard that the election of Miss Pierce had discomposed 
the Council. Smoking is to be prohibited. If there is anything 
which will get wisdom out of the collective heads of the Council 
it is smoke. Surely the Council is not to be reduced to complete 
helplessness! We were told also that the N.W.B. members 
intended to study deportment : yes, Callimachus, it is true : imagine 
every Northerner a Turveydrop if you can! Alas! how fleeting 
are the joys of life! It would be difficult to persuade me to go to 
a variety entertainment where smoking was forbidden, but to go 
where there is no smoke, no variety, and no entertainment! Can 
Miss Pierce know what her advent means? Does she not know 
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that every quarterly meeting is the N.W.B. members’ day out, 
from which they derive unlimited pleasure themselves and are a 
joy for ever to the London members? We cannot believe the 
Northerners will forego these delights so readily, however Turvey- 
dropian they become. They will make a compact with Miss Pierce 
by which, in return for their support of her candidature next year 
they will be permitted their usual amenities. They are such 
politicians, these Northerners ! 

A more serious subject of gossip was our warrior librarians. 
During the Conference it was announced that some 400 were under 
arms. What a pity it was we could not have foreseen the course of 
events during the past thirteen months! The Association might 
easily have organised half a battalion. What a jolly party they 
would have made, and what splendid work they would have 


done ! 
ZENODOTUS. 
ERATOSTHENES. 


[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
the writers of ‘‘ LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS.”’ } 


THE LIBRARIES OF THE ENEMY. 


T such a time as this we naturally feel an interest in what 
manner the German libraries are meeting the abnormal 
conditions now prevailing, and The Library Journal— 

which has secured the issues of the Zentralblatt fur Bibliothekswesen 
—is able to furnish us with information. 

It seems that, with the outbreak of hostilities, a panic ran 
through the German library world, and the State and municipal 
grants to libraries were suddenly withdrawn. A little later, 
however, the spirit of ‘‘ business as usual ’’ assumed ascendancy, 
and although the grants were in some cases curtailed, they were 
resumed. The circulation of books fell heavily, but interest in 
periodicals and newspapers increased enormously ; to such an 
extent, indeed, that ‘‘ the libraries were obliged to double and 
triple their reading-room force of helpers, and to take duplicate 
subscriptions to many papers and magazines.”” The re-opening 
of the educational establishments revived the work in the book 
departments, but the absence of students in the armies kept it 
below the average. Bad weather later in the year sent the people 
indoors, and advantage was taken of the opportunity “‘ with much 
success,” to interest ‘‘ the mothers and wives set free from many 
households duties by the departure of the men,” and ‘‘ afternoon 
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and evening sewing and knitting circles were formed . . . under 
the supervision of the women librarians” to provide the soldiers 
with comforts. 

The libraries have been employed as clearing houses for books 
sent by private and public generosity for the wounded, and it is 
significant, too, to note that ‘‘ modern warfare, consisting mainly 
of trench life, encourages the habit of reading.’’ According to 
letters from the field, the hunger and thirst for something to 
read seems to worry the German soldier more than any other 
hardship incident upon war.’’ To meet these demands the Berlin 
Royal Library had up to January last despatched 90,000 books 
and 40,000 periodicals to the troops, and the staff of this library 
held conferences every Saturday morning to discuss the work 
made necessary by the war, and to consider suggestions of colleagues 
in the field. 

Difficulties were experienced in getting books returned at the 
beginning of the war, for many students had been called away 
suddenly, and books were forgotten, so that ‘‘ most libraries 
have had to face a considerable loss.”” Libraries near to the 
eastern and western seats of war have either sent their books to 
Berlin for preservation or have buried them in bomb-proof cellars, 
and in many cases—as has been proposed in England—the rooms 
of libraries have become hospital wards. 

The working staff in libraries have naturally been drawn 
upon largely for the army. In January 363 men were serving, 
88 of whom were trained librarians, 82 assistant librarians, and 
193 holders of subordinate positions. Nine had fallen at that 
date, and 30 had received the all-pervading and scarcely-to-be- 
evaded Iron Cross. 

To us the most significant feature of the situation has been the 
new interest in libraries shown by women of the working class. 
*“A new class of library patrons was drawn . . . a class 
which, in Germany, at least, had not hitherto cared much for 
books. In all circles in Germany, but particularly among the 
working classes, it is the man who reads.” Probably this will in 
time bring enlightenment of a kind that kultur needs badly. An 
understanding of the problems of civilization, such as women may 
gain through books, would do much more than an ordinary revolu- 
tion to shake the religion of the sword which the Prussian has 
inflicted upon the minds of his German victims. 

We trust that German libraries will survive. Although the 
municipal system there lags far behind ours, the libraries are the 
one great influence that makes for civilization in Germany, since 
the books of the world cannot be censored, and manipulated for 
the political ends of the governing class, as the universities, schools, 
the press, and the pulpit have been in that unhappy land. 
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A SUGGESTED INDEX OF READERS. 


“ T HAVE always a reader in mind for every book I buy,” was 
a remark we caught from a well-known librarian the other 
day. It sounded like an exaggeration, and was probably 

not meant to be interpreted too literally ; but we know that the 
librarian in question has been in the habit of spending his evenings, 
not in his office, but amongst his shelves and his readers. Where 
this wholesome practice is possible, there can be few delights to 
the librarian greater than that of contacting the minds of his 
readers, and of bringing them and the best books for their peculiar 
needs together. It is a privileged work which many of us are 
prevented from enjoying by the press of greyer administrative 
affairs. But something might be done in a systematic way to 
bring the readers of special classes of books into continuous touch 
with them. Such readers every library possesses ; and the fact that 
they are all too few has certain advantages in making the contact 
practical. It will be recognized, too, that such readers are likely 
to be the most valuable part of our reading public ; a man with a 
passionate interest in a subject feels something akin to affection 
for the places and persons where and through whom he can pursue 
it. Our librarian friend was able to do this work, because many 
years of devotion to his library—on the public service side—had 
made him intimate with his readers. We suggest that it would 
be a valuable work if librarians would follow the lead of certain 
publishing houses, who, when issuing their catalogues, send with 
them a list of subjects on a postcard, inviting the recipient to 
mark those in which he is interested, and to return the card in 
order that they may keep him au courant with their new books 
which appeal to him. Such an invitation might be issued by 
public libraries, especially in connexion with trade, technical and 
scientific works, although, indeed, all fields should be treated 
in the same manner. The replies could be indexed on cards, as 
far as possible under the headings of the classification ; and when 
any new book was added to the library, the index could be con- 
sulted and the reader notified by postcard of the accession. As 
the idea has never been worked out on any complete scale it is 
impossible to estimate how many readers would co-operate to 
help themselves in this way. Very few, we imagine ; but that 
would not make the experiment a useless one. A more insidious 
and even more effective method would be for the librarian and his 
assistants to make quiet notes of what individual readers take out 
of the libraries. In time it would be found that a few readers 
were consistent in their choice of subjects, and they could be 
recorded in the index. It would seem that such notifications 
as the librarian would make would be a source of pleasure to his 
readers ; and the knowledge of his public that he would gain by 
these means would be invaluable to the librarian himself. 
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*BIBLIOGRAPHY IN RELATION TO 
LITERATURE. 
By A. CEcIL PIPER, City Librarian, Winchester. 


HE relationship that exists between bibliography and literature 
is sufficiently obvious to all, and probably it is this obvious- 
ness which accounts for the comparative neglect of this side 

of bibliographical study. It is, of course, impossible to deal 
exhaustively with the subject within the limits of a single paper, 
because of the very wide field it covers ; but it is possible to indicate 
a few of the more important points to show how necessary 
a knowledge of bibliography is for literary work, and to try to 
point out how bibliography can aid literary workers. I am greatly 
indebted to the writings of Messrs. A. W. Pollard, W. W. Greg, 
H. Guppy, and R. B. McKerrow, in the preparation of this paper, 
and the great importance of this phase of bibliography must be 
my excuse for dealing with a subject which has been so ably 
treated by these eminent bibliographers. 

There are many ways in which bibliography and literature 
come into contact with each other; in fact, bibliography is 
absolutely indispensable to the student or other worker in the 
field of literature. For instance, if one’s interest has been aroused 
in a particular author, what is more natural than a desire to know 
more about the author and his personality, how he wrote his 
books, the conditions under which he lived and worked, in what 
style his books were first given to the world, and whether they 
resembled our modern books or were entirely different, as would 
be the case if they were written and published some centuries 
ago. How are we to answer all of these questions? It is biblio- 
graphy that supplies the key; and here [I had better make it 
clear that I use the term bibliography in its widest sense, as in- 
cluding everything appertaining to the writing, history, collection, 
and description of books. 

The majority of the text-books and histories of literature in 
existence to-day are limited in their scope ; they give us biographical 
facts and critical estimates of the authors, and catalogues more or 
less descriptive of their works, as well as the dates they were 
published. But they omit the most interesting details. They 
do not give us an adequate idea of the books as books by giving 
facsimiles of title-pages and illustrations of the handwritings of 
different authors, and of other such useful documents ; neither do 
they convey anything of the literary atmosphere in which the 
writers worked, or of the conditions of the book trade at various 
periods. These additional particulars would greatly enhance the 


* Substance of a Paper read before the South Coast Branch of the 
Library Assistants’ Association, October 28th, 1914, at Hove Public Library. 
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value of literary studies. What is wanted is a good bibliographical 
history of literature. The only literary histories I know that 
approximate to this demand are the Cambridge History of English 
Literature, now in course of publication, which is, unfortunately, 
aot illustrated, and thereby loses much of its usefulness; and 
Garnett and Gosse’s English Literature, 4 vols., published in 
1903. Garnett and Gosse, particularly, is very good, and well 
worth the serious attention of all. The illustrations and facsimiles 
are numerous and very valuable and helpful to students. 

The most common relationship between bibliography and 
literature is the simple one usually adopted by authors before 
writing about a particular subject, viz., to search out what has 
been already done in that subject and compare results. Investiga- 
tions can then be taken up where earlier workers have left off. 
It is bibliographical knowledge that is required to find out these 
particulars, and such work is being done daily in our large reference 
libraries. Without this necessary knowledge a great deal of 
valuable time may be wasted ; indeed, it is well known that eminent 
men have often wasted their time in discovering that which was 
already known and recorded. Mr. Guppy calls bibliography the 
** grammar of literary investigation ”’ ; and it is certain that it is 
to the advantage of literary men, as well as to workers in other 
fields of research, to have had some training in bibliographical 
method. Librarians know only too well that the specialist is a 
specialist only; that he rarely knows anything of the general 
trend of knowledge in subjects other than his own; and are aware, 
also, that while he knows exactly what he wants, he is frequently 
helpless in conducting the actual research. He is not capable of 
using the catalogues and bibliographies provided for him ; yet 
a little training would make the path easy, and soon save him 
very much valuable time. Scholars, too, are very conservative, 
and frequently do not recognise that bibliography is the science 
designed to regulate and methodise such research work. They 
prefer to work in their own way, which often involves much more 
time and entails far greater labour than a preliminary course of 
training in bibliographical methods would take, and which would 
render them more efficient to undertake literary investigations. 

It is when we turn to literary work actually produced that we 
notice the fruits of this lack of knowledge. I need only refer to 
some of the concordances and indexes that have been published, 
for us to understand how greatly their value would have been 
increased had the compilers had but an elementary idea of the 
science of cataloguing and indexing. Tutin’s Concordance to 
Omar Khayydém is a case in point. A great amount of time and 
expense could have been saved in the production of this work, 
as will readily be perceived, when I mention that every word 
significant or insignificant has been listed. There are eleven 
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pages devoted to indexing the word ‘‘ the,” seven and a-half pages 
to the word ‘‘ and,” and four pages to the word ‘‘a’”’! There 
are numerous other examples that could be quoted, but this will 
suffice for my purpose. 

Again, how often do we lament the lack of general indexes to 
important books, and how often, when indexes are provided, do 
we find they are badly compiled and practically useless ? Once 
more we see the need of bibliographical training. Those who have 
had much experience of reference work frequently find references 
in various classes of books that are very misleading, because of 
the inaccurate method in which such references are given. They 
are nearly always abbreviated ; and it is no uncommon occurrence 
for the references to the same work to be given in several different 
forms, while sometimes they are very difficult to trace. In fact, 
it often requires great inventive genius to fathom the meaning 
of some of these references! Scholars forget the all-important fact 
that while they know everything relating to their special field of 
knowledge, and understand their own abbreviations, the man in 
the street does not. Therefore, a systematic method of recording 
such references in the bibliographies of various subjects is urgently 
required. 

Bibliography may thus be regarded as ‘‘ the servant of litera- 
ture.” It has chronicled and described the works that are necessary 
for the study of literature, which is very important and very 
valuable ; but it should go further. Bibliography should concern 
itself with the methods of literary research, by applying its laws 
and methods to the examination of literary texts. When we 
come to analyse the work of an editor, we find that the greater 
part of his work is of a purely bibliographical nature ; that ‘‘ the 
chief work of textual criticism is actually bibliographical criticism” 
** Critical bibliography,” in the words of Mr. W. W. Greg, “‘ is the 
science of the material transmission of literary texts,” and it is 
this science that every editor of literary texts requires, and in 
which he should have had some training. It is by means of biblio- 
graphical method only, that literary documents can show the 
best results and the most satisfactory and reliable knowledge. 
We must remember that in such literary investigation, in order 
to obtain the most accurate text, there are many things to be 
considered, and many the means by which errors can creep in un- 
detected. Especially is this true with regard to that portion of 
our literature which has come down to us by means of the printing 
press. The many hands through which the old manuscripts 
and printed books had to pass from the time they left the author 
until they were in the hands of the public, have been accountable 
for numerous errors that editors have to correct. There were 
scribes and copyists, printers, publishers and bookbinders—in fact, 
a whole trade—to take into account, all of whom, especially in 
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the early days were not so careful as they might have been, and 
it was an easy matter for mistakes to occur during all or any of 
these processes. Now in order to expunge all errors and obtain 
a correct text of a particular author, it is necessary for an editor 
to have some knowledge of the work and methods of the before- 
mentioned craftsmen ; and it is hardly necessary to repeat that 
it is by means of bibliography only that this knowledge can be 
gained. It is not urging too much to say that only those literary 
investigators who take the trouble to learn something of this 
side of bibliography can hope to do work that will be of real and 
lasting value. Bibliographical evidence will thus often settle 
questions quickly that otherwise would puzzle one. 

I have endeavoured to show briefly how very necessary a 
knowledge of bibliography is to the student of literature, but there 
is just one other aspect of the subject I should like to touch upon 
and that is—How does this question of the relationship between 
bibliography and literature affect ourselves? The answer is, I 
think, plain and straightforward. It is of the utmost importance 
that we as librarians should study bibliographical methods and 
gain some knowledge of the general principles of bibliography, 
both practical and historical. Indeed, without an elementary 
knowledge of this kind we cannot be really efficient librarians. 
Bibliography is necessary in practically all phases of our work, 
whether it be in the collation of books, in aiding readers, in the 
selection of books, in cataloguing and classification, or in any other 
section of our work. Books can help the student so much if 
only we know where to go for certain information and how to find 
it. As Mr. Guppy remarks in one of his papers :—‘‘ A systematic 
study of the various bibliographical aids and literature of our 
profession will enable us in a countless number of ways to help 
those who are seeking the prophecy of the future in the records of 
the past.” So that it behoves us to see that we do not neglect 
this important branch of librarianship. The names of Watt, 
Brunet, Lowndes, Grasse, Quérard, Allibone, Hain, Courtney, and 
many others, should be familiar to us ; each name should convey 
to us the particular information that can be gleaned from these 
works, 

It seems so extraordinary that while practically every 
subject has been systematically studied by scholars and students, 
yet that subject which really makes all such study possible and 
which simplifies and records the progress made in each subject is 
sadly neglected. It is no idle boast to say that it is the progress 
of librarianship that has been the chief means of proving the value 
of bibliographical knowledge to students. In fact, nearly all the 
eminent bibliographers are, or have been, librarians. I need only 
mention the names of Mr. Pollard, Mr. Tedder, Mr. Proctor, Dr. 
Garnett, and Mr. Guppy to prove my assertion. The work of 
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librarians is naturally conducive to bibliographical work, and this 
is probably one reason why so much has been done in this direction 
by members of our profession ; while librarians, too, are in an 
unique position to recognise the great value of, bibliography as an 
aid to research work. I would therefore urge all to give a little 
time to the study of bibliography. I know that it is very often 
considered a dry subject, but I believe that when one really gets 
into the subject it will be found most interesting. But apart 
from that, it is because such knowledge is really indispensable 
to us, especially in reference work, that we should devote some 
time to it. In this way we shall be able to help our readers much 
more efficiently, and at times even be of service to scholars and 
specialists. 

I cannot do better than conclude by quoting from a recent 
article by Mr. A. W. Pollard, of the British Museum. He says :— 
‘* Bibliography works not only in the interests of literature, 
but for the better knowledge of human culture and social life. And 
we find that in studying its output of books, not just the famous 
books whose names are preserved in histories of literature, but 
the books of all sorts and classes in the proportion in which they 
are issued, we are passing in review the whole mental and moral 
life of a nation. We have got hold of an instrument which will 
tell us the kind of teaching that was given in its schools and univer- 
sities, to what extent each department of knowledge was popular 
or had progressed ; what men thought beautiful or humorous in 
literature. Bibliography exists in order, among other things, 
to bring home these facts to historians, and to do the spade-work 
necessary to enable them, when they have sufficiently enlarged 
their conception of their subject to tell us something of the mental 
and moral life of past generations of Englishmen.” 


CLUBBABLE, AND INCIDENTALLY 
POETICAL, LIBRARIANS. 


By ROBERT JOHNSON. 


F late there has been some talk of founding a club for librarians. 

Into the merits of the question I do not care to go, although 

I am by nature a gregarious man, loving my kind even when 

I quarrel with it. But the notion of a rendezvous where ideas 
other than professional ones may be exchanged, where men may 
lay aside their reserve, light their pipes and discourse of the world 
to agreeable and comforting accompaniments recalls to me that 
in the nineties the notion was realized, albeit unconventionally. 
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Ostensibly in those days the pivot of the library world was 20, 
Hanover Square ; actually it was nothing of the kind. If in those 
days you were to meet in London one of those librarians who 
stirred up librariandom by daring advocacy of open-access in the 
face of monopoly, who propagated progress by means of this 
journal in which I write, who discovered the value of the card 
catalogue as a library tool, who challenged and overthrew the 
dictionary catalogue, and who generally made hay of the notions 
of library methodology conceived in the eighties or earlier, the 
chances were a thousand to one that he would be going to Queen 
Victoria Street to the Library Supply. Or, if you were one of the 
group, he would tell you more familiarly that he was going to 
Fortune’s—which, as the elect know, was another way of indicating 
the same place. 

The Library Supply has become Libraco, and has turned to 
severer ways, perhaps wisely. But that little shop in Queen 
Victoria Street was a club in all its essentials, and many of the 
best methods now in vogue in public libraries were discussed 
there in their beginnings. Some of us regret the change, since 
with it has passed the frequent meeting of the select band. Why 
not name them ?—Franklin T. Barrett, and James Duff Brown, 
two of the best good spirits who have gone to the Silent Land ; 
Messrs. Peddie, Carter, Jast, Moffat, and the good Fortune himself. 
No doubt they interfered sadly with the business of the last-named ; 
except he, none of them had any commercial interest in the pro- 
ductions or sales of the Library Supply. At the same time they 
brought ideas. I believe the Pseudonyms—now defunct secret 
dining club of the more witty of our profession—were hatched 
there ; that the first admirable constitution of the L.A.A. was 
concocted there*; and there, too, came to birth the idea of The 
Manual of Library Economy—which has completely revolutionised 
and standardised library practise—as well as the earlier smaller 
manuals of classification, cataloguing, and what not. 

My notes of the gatherings are scanty enough, and many of 
them gained by hearsay ; but the world knows a few things done 
there or in that little neighbouring restaurant under an arch by 
Blackfriars. Moffat and Brown’s Characteristic Songs and Dances 
of all Nations owes greatly to the Library Supply. It was fun 
when Mr. Moffat produced his characteristic tune, and requisitioned 
words to fit it—an English version, indeed. Angels might fear 
to tread here, for although Burns and Tom Moore accomplished 
it, there is nothing more difficult than to fit words of any value 


* I do not understand the reference of Zenodotus in the July “ Letters 
on our Affairs,’’ which says that he and some others reformed the L.A.A. over 
twelve years ago. The present constitution of the L.A.A. is in all its essen- 
tials that devised by J. D. Brown. The only real change since, and that 
was not radical, was made at Islington at the Annual Meeting in 1908. 
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to a preconceived tune—the first elements of inspiration are 
absent when you have your occasion and metre already fixed for 
you ; nevertheless, Brown and Jast dared to tread the measure: 
Mr. Brown in the discreet anonymity which his editorship of the 
entire words allowed him ; Mr. Jast in the unblushing frankness 
of the man who claims his work and fears not. Why should not 
the librarian be a poet? What atmosphere lends itself more 
worthily to the cultivation of the sacred, but woefully elusive, 
nine than the librarian’s office? History agreeth with this in 
many ways. Was not Lessing a poet, and was he not a librarian ? 
And Voltaire? And has not the tradition survived? Chaste, 
academic and scholarly were the lyrics of Richard Garnett, and 
human as well, and they may have sung themselves in his brain 
as he sat at the centre of the great reading-room. Is not Lawrence 
Binyon also one of us? and, if you think him not a poet, read his 
Death of Adam, or his lyrics of to-day on the war, and become 
wiser (and happier), Patrick McGill is another who left navying, 
and singing in a crude, flaming and utterly authentic way, to serve 
his King in the quiet of Windsor Castle Library a year or two 
before he undertook even greater service in the trenches of Flanders. 
Yes, poetry and our trade harmonize excellently well. Was it 
not so even in the oldest days? What says Timon of Philus 
on the great Museum Library of Alexandria ?— 
“In the thronging land of Egypt, 

There are many that are feeding, 

Many scribblers on papyrus 

Ever ceaselessly contending 

In the bird-coop of the Muses.” 


I like that last verse ; it is a corrective of the commonly received 
notions of men, who, forgetting that such a poet as Robert Browning 
wrote all his work at his desk indoors, imagine that every poet is 
what William Watson says he is :— 

“‘ A tarrying minstrel, who finds not fashions his numbers, 

Who, from the commune of air, cages the volatile song.” 

Moreover, a bird-coop is designed to hold inconsiderable creatures, 
and its capacity in this connexion sets a standard by which our 


librarian poets may live. 


This, though, wanders somewhat from Messrs. Brown and 
Jast in their capacity as singers, although conceivably it bears 
upon them. As for the poems by Brown, I am told that the 
Hebridean song in the volume is his, but I have no evidence. It 
doesn’t sound like him :— 

“I climb the mountains and scan the ocean 
For thee, my boatman in fond devotion. 
When shall I see thee ? To-day? To-morrow ? 
O do not leave me in lonely sorrow!” &c. 
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But appearances are deceptive, and, to turn to Mr. Jast, who 
would think him capable of this—who, that is, who does not 
know that he is one of the most imaginative of men ?— 

“ The wind is playing 'mongst the reeds, 
The sunset reddens o’er the Nile, 
And my body trembles and my heart it bleeds ; 
O, come, my love, and my pain shall smile. 


“ The lotus blooms above the stream, 
And closes as the shadows grow, 
O, but thou, my lily op’nest o’er my dream ; 
Ah come—the passionate hours run low.”’ 

The last verse in each stanza is a little mystical, but that is a 
privilege of poets. But we—and Mr. Jast—have not done yet. I 
like the Bulgarian song ; besides, it is topical. How about this ?— 

“ Fare thee well, old world, my brother, 
Tho’ I die the death of shame, 
I'll sleep soundly as another 
Who has left an honoured name ; 
Brief my day, but brief and gay— 
Comes night !—Naught there is to say, 
But good-night.” 

I fancy the second stanza, which has a satisfactory climax, is 
not so good, so I will not quote it ; but pass on to the most daring 
of all, The Fisherman, a Song of the Fiji Islands :— 

“‘ The hush of noon is round me, 

The palm trees shimmer far, 
Like oil the drowsy waves slip by the bar, 
The world of dreams has bound me 
I’m idly, idly fishing 
And I’m oh! so dearly wishing 
Heart of maiden I could catch much shyer than the fishes are.” * 

That is a veritable tour de force ; although it may not displace 
Robbie Burns and Tom Moore in its particular field, it seems to 
me that it really required a lot of writing. So much is light ; 
but Mr. Jast’s muse has a serious side, and there is a great gulf 
fixed between these trifles and the really well-turned and tuned 
stanzas on the war :— 

“ The night has lost its healing balm 
Convulsion marches with the stars ; 
Where can the harried soul find calm 
From man and nature’s wars 
Just for a while to hear no more 
Fate’s booming surf upon the shore ?” 


That, I think, really ‘‘ does get ithere,” and if the whole 
— were equal to this stanza, it would live and would deserve 
ife. In fact, Mr. Jast is a writer of fine lines rather than of fine 
poems. His sonnet on Edward Edwards begins almost grandly— 

“Fame measures us, but not the sons of fame, 

Nor great nor little they by our attest.” 
—two verses which some silly people boasted they could not 
understand—but the sonnet peters out towards the end. More 
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coherent in form was a sonnet on the Japanese earthquake which 
he published in the Pall Mall Gazette, my copy of which unfor- 
tunately I have mislaid, and some verses of considerable charm 
which he has issued as Christmas greetings in various years. 

It was at the Library Supply, however, and in the verses to 
the songs we have quoted and others, that I became first acquainted 
with Mr. Jast as a poet. Apart from their special qualities it 
struck me as very interesting that men who are organisers, who 
achieve real success in the severer work of their lives, can also 
do this sort of thing. For even this poetry is imaginative, and 
it goes to prove a theory of mine that the imagination which pro- 
duces poetry does not differ greatly from that quality of imagination 
which is indispensable in all business success. 

Some day some one may write a history of the librarian as 
poet. If I live the allotted span, recent experience leads me to 
hope that even I may yet do it, since many such poets have arisen 
of late. I do not hesitate to award ‘‘ merit” marks to Private 
H. W. Checketts, of the Birmingham Libraries—but now with his 
country’s colours—for an address to a German friend written 
last year :— To 

“A web was woven at the Loom of Fate ; 
Enmeshed were we within its subtle strands, 
*Till torn asunder by War's ruthless hands, 

And from communion sadly separate. 

Yet not entirely are we desolate ; 

For, while we serve with love our native lands, 
Our hearts remembered yet the firm-knit bands 

Of friendship ; and the bitterness of hate 

No crevice of our souls may e’er invade. 

Glad days have gone ; glad days will come again ; 

By intervening horrors undismay’d, 

We wait until the gracious moment when 

The hosts that are to mortal hurt array’d 

Shall scatter, and begin the peace of men.” 

Others might be named. Mr. Credland wrote a sonnet on 
Edward Edwards; so did Mr. Sayers. Mr. Norman Treliving, 
recently President of the L.A.A., made good metrical fun in the 
magazine of the Leeds Municipal Guild; Mr. S. T. Ewart has 
enlivened these pages with satire of a sort, and so has one Manor 
G. North ; but I cannot linger over these now. 

There is another, even more gratifying, connexion between 
poetry and the librarian—the poem dedicatory—written to the 
librarian. Who has read without emotion, and without gratitude 
for the sympathetic insight of the poet, Austin Dobson’s quiet, 
beautiful tribute to the memory of the poet librarian, Richard 
Garnett ? 

** Of him we may say justly,—Here was one 
Who knew of most things more than any other ; 
Who loved all learning underneath the sun, 
And looked on every learner as a brother.” 
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And recently Mr. Tedder has been favoured by a 
member of the Atheneum with a pseudo-archaic sonnet which, 
while it does deserved honour to him, sets out in really inspired 
terms the purposiveness of the librarian—the high privilege of 
our craft :— 

“‘ This that presenteth a Librarian 
Rightly regarded shall be seen to show 
A sure and subtle Master-Quarryman 
Out of whose Worke uncounted Workes do grow : 
Because he knew all Mines and Galleries 
And Veines and Beds of excellent Assaye ; 
In that brute Rocke whereunder Learninge lies, 
And where ye blinde Gem waits upon ye Daye ; 
As wel the meer Manhandled Drift that fills 
And clokes the Trewer marble from our sighte 
Before we touch ve Glorie of ye Hills : 
Porphyrie and Pikeshatteringe syenite 
So that all Seekers sought him first to finde 
That which (he shewinge where ’twas hid) they mined.’’ 

That is excellently said, and leaves a good flavour on the 
palate ; and besides gives me a sufficiently sound closing. I 
hope others may mine in this field of the librarian as poet ; I have 
only glanced at what may be hidden there. 


“BRADSHAW.” 
THE STORY OF A TIME-TABLE. 


By Witrrip S. RoBertsHaw, Librarian, Yorkshire Philosophical 
Society. 


ITH the widespread popularity of Railway Stations Contests, 

a brief sketch of the rise of the most consulted authoritative 

time-table will be peculiarly topical. The number of 
inquiries in the newsrooms of our public libraries for Bradshaw 
has been great, and it is interesting to study the countenances 
of the competitors as they eagerly pore over the wonderful index 
in the hope that it will contain the names that they regard as 
corresponding to the pictures. 


Many people hold the notion that there is nothing romantic 
about Bradshaw, but as we hope to see later, romance must have 
been in evidence right from its birth exactly seventy-six years 
ago to the present glowing example of typographic art. Is not 
the preliminary to a hurried journey the cry ‘‘ Fetch a Bradshaw,” 
or, ‘‘ Look in Bradshaw”? It speeds the parting guest, heralds 
his arrival, and regulates weddings and funerals alike. Many a 
pretty, and withal a sad story could copies of Bradshaw unfold if 
given the power of speech. 
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In 1838 there was living at Salford, one George Bradshaw, who 
was a Quaker, and whose calling was that of an engraver of maps 
and plans of cities. It was at this time while in business on his 
own account that he conceived the idea of a time-table suitable for 
travellers during that ‘‘ dark age”’ of railway travelling. 


There have been many controversies regarding the precise 
date of issue of the first Bradshaw, but it has been made pretty 
clear that October 19th, 1839, saw the first issue of a Northern and 
a Southern Bradshaw, followed on January Ist, 1840, by a uniting 
of the two under a different title. The first publication appeared 
as 

BRADSHAW’S RAILWAY TIME TABLES, AND 
ASSISTANT TO RAILWAY TRAVELLING, 
WITH ILLUSTRATIVE MAPS AND PLANS, 
Price Sixpence. 
LONDON 
SHEPHERD AND SUTTON, AND WYLD. 
roth Mo. 19th, 1839. 
The above is not a complete facsimile of the original title- 
page, but there is just sufficient information for one to recognise 
the first issue if one happened to come across a copy. In fact 
any one possessing such a copy owns a bibliographical curiosity. 
The Bradford Central Reterence Library is amongst those possess- 
ing copies of the early issues of Bradshaw, including, I believe, 
a copy of the 1839 issue. These editions have been made the 
subject of a special display, along with illustrations showing first 
and third class railway travelling during the early part of the 
nineteenth century. 

The maps in the first Bradshaw were cleverly engraved, and 
included those of Lancashire, Leeds, Liverpool and Manchester. 
They are in strange contrast to the maps of to-day, which show the 
surprising growth of railway Lancashire, along with the great 
extension of these cities. The original guide also contained very 
useful information for passengers, particularly the tables and 
fares to Bolton, Leeds, Preston, Selby and York, together with 
certain hackney-coach fares. There were time-sheets in existence 
prior to the appearance of Bradshaw, notably that for the Stockton 
and Darlington railway coaches, but this little book measuring 
4} in. by 2} in. was the first bound guide. 

Materials for his work Bradshaw obtained from the companies, 
and on many occasions when on such errands he was the victim 
of many rebuffs. The Directors of the Companies were vehement 
in their refusal to grant information on the ground that their 
trains would have to be run punctually to the time stated in the 
guide. But the Quaker was not to be repulsed. 
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Bradshaw was indeed fortunate in finding, as his London 
agent, a Mr. Adams, of Fleet Street-—a man who was almost as 
energetic as Bradshaw himself, and who foresaw another capa- 
bility in the enterprise, namely, the development of the adver- 
tisement. 

In 1840 the Railway Companion was issued, and this languished 
until 1848, it being published occasionally. A supplement used 
to be added consisting of a sheet containing all the time-tables, 
and sold at threepence. 

A while after the issuing of the Companion Mr. Adams pleaded 
for the necessity of regular rather than fitful appearance, and his 
suggestions which were adopted led the enterprising Quaker to 
conceive yet a third scheme. He had never definitely decided 
on a suitable title. Time Tables was too narrow and confining ; 
Companion was trivial and not businesslike; Guide was more 
the thing. Consequently, we find him issuing, on December Ist, 
1841, the Bradshaw's Monthly General Railway Guide, while 
following this in February, 1842, after much changing of title, it 
settled down into that of Bradshaw's Monthly Railway Guide. 

At about the time of the publication of the Guide several 
phrases and injunctions were introduced into the railway world. 
There was an odd significance in these directions with regard to 
infants, namely, ‘‘ Children in arms, unable to walk, are free of 
charge,”” which showed disinclination to accept the ‘‘ being in 
arms’ as evidence of being ‘‘ unable to walk.” One curious 
fact is that the September, 1844, issue of the Guide was made 
to bear the number 146, thereby causing a jump from about 
number 40, whilst one authority states that the same September 
issue bore the number 34, but number 144 in July, 1845. 
In the Companion for 1844 we find the companies considering 
the pious sentiment of their customers, for it is laid down that, 
**On Sundays the trains cease running from ten three-Quarters 
until one, being the hours of Divine Service.” ; 

June, 1847, saw the appearance of the Continental Guide and 
Travellers’ Manual to the whole Continent of Europe. 

It will be noticed that in all the early issues the forms such as 
** 25th of roth Mo.,” then a novelty with the Society of Friends, 
were adhered to. Complete departure from this form has not yet 
been made—the current copy being dated gth Mo. September, 1915. 

In the primitive guide we find the same clearness of purpose 
and arrangement which is typical of the Bradshaw of to-day. 
So early had they adopted ‘‘ the thick black lines,” which indicated 
that the trains did not proceed further. 

George Bradshaw, dealing first with the Liverpool and Man- 
chester, and the London and Birmingham Railways, in his publica- 
tion, slowly extended it so as to cover every railway track in the 
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kingdom, besided introducing many signs (such as asterisks, 
daggers, and double daggers) to make his tables clear. 

The type is perhaps as crowded as any known type to-day, 
and yet it has to be clear and brilliant. The paper has to be 
thin and light but not transparent, or the type will show through. 
The fact that the original time-table was but two ounces in weight, 
whilst the Bradshaw of our time is over twenty-two ounces will be 
sufficient proof of its growth in bulk. 

Bradshaw's General Railway and Steam Navigation Guide, 
which once appealed for aid in such a humble and shy fashion 
from Brown Street, Manchester, is now issued from a building 
devoted to its presses and composition, for just as we have examples 
of progress in locomotive and other engineering so have we, in a 
copy of Bradshaw, an example of what might be achieved in typo- 
graphic art. 


LIBRARY NEWS. 


[ Readers are invited to send us items of news for this column. Brief 
notes on innovations, inieresting happenings, appointments and 
changes, and other local items of general interest are particularly 
welcome. | 


DuRING the past month, from July 7th to August 7th there 
has been held at the Art Gallery, Kettering, an Exhibition of 
pictures by well-known modern artists in aid of the Northants 
Red Cross Fund. The originator of the scheme was the dis- 
tinguished artist, Mr. T. Cooper Gotch, P.R.B.C., who is a member 
of an old Kettering family. He selected the exhibitors and 
personally supervised the hanging of the pictures. The expenses 
of the exhibition were covered by a guarantee fund raised by Mr. 
F. Berrill, Treasurer to the Council. The opening ceremony was 
performed by Col. Stopford Sackville, and was presided over by 
Mr. Lewis Bradshaw, C.C., Chairman of the Public Library and 
Art Gallery Committee. The local arrangements were in the 
hands of the special committee, assisted by Miss Pierce, librarian 
and deputy curator. The Exhibition proved a very great success, 
both from an artistic and financial standpoint. Pictures to the 
value of £1,200 were sold ; the Red Cross Fund benefits to upwards 
of £500, and the permanent collection at the Art Gallery is enriched 
by the addition of five pictures, three of which were purchased and 
given by prominent townsmen, and two were purchased by the 
Art Gallery Committee. It is estimated that between 30,000 
and 40,000 persons visited the Gallery during the Exhibition. 
At the conclusion the Committee presented a sketch by Mr. T. C. 
Gotch entitled ‘‘ Newlyn Harbour,” to Miss Pierce as a token of 
their appreciation of her services in connection with the Exhibition. 
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TO SERVE THEIR COUNTRY. 


Curtis (ALFRED), Sub-Librarian, Grimsby Public Library. 


Hat (JoHN R.), Pemberton Branch Library (Gunner, County 
Palatine Artillery). 


Hynes (WILFRID), Senior Assistant, Hove (R.A.M.C.). 
Situ (A.), Sub-Librarian of Lincoln (Royal Fusiliers). 


PERSONAL NEWS. 


Miss E. Lowe, Librarian of Boots’ Library, Wigan, has been 
appointed temporarily to fill the position left vacant by Mr. Hall, 
of Pemberton Branch Library, who has joined the colours. 


Miss Assistant, Blackley Branch, Manchester 
Public Libraries, to be Assistant-in-Charge Astley Bridge Branch, 
Bolton. 

Official notification has been received that Lance-Sergeant 
CHARLES H. PRITCHARD, of the Cheltenham Public Library, and 
late of the Bolton Public Libraries, has been seriously wounded at 
the Dardanelles and now lies at the Government Hospital, Port 
Said, Egypt. Mr. Pritchard joined the 7th Gloucester Regiment 
soon after the outbreak of the war, and landed at the Dardanelles 
in July last. 

Readers of the LipRARY WorRLD will regret to hear that 
Miss MARIAN FRost, Chief Librarian of Worthing, when in London 
for the Library Association Conference, received injuries in a motor 
bus accident. She was riding on the top of the bus, which, when 
near to Hyde Park Corner, got out of control, with the result that she 
was flung violently on to the front rail, and was badlycut about the 
face. She was taken to St. George’s Hospital, where her wounds 
were dressed, and after a while was allowed to proceed to her 
home at Worthing for further treatment. Miss Frost is now well 
on the way to recovery, and it is hoped that no permanent dis- 
figurement will result from the accident. 


A FREE COUNTRY. 


Daddy Neptune one day to Freedom did say, 

“If ever I lived upon dry land, 

The spot I should hit on would be little Britain !”’ 
Says Freedom, “‘ Why that’s my own island!” 


Army & Navy Gazette. 
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REVIEWS. 
GENERAL BOOKS. 

HackwooD (FREDERICK WILLIAM). Oldbury and Round About, in 
the Worcestershire corner of the Black Country. 8vo. pp. 8+318: 
illus. ports. 1915. Wolverhampton : Whitehead Bros. ros. 6d. net. 

The author of this work has contributed many volumes to the history 
of the parishes in the Black Country. The district he deals with here in- 
cludes Halesowen and Cradley, and many points of interest arise. Among 
the famous natives and inhabitants occur the poet Shenstone, the type- 
founder Caslon, and the musician Sir Frederick Bridge. An interesting 
book on an interesting locality. 

MotTH (AXEL). Technical Terms used in Bibliographies and by 
the book and printing trades. (Forming a Supplement to F. K. 
Walter’s Abbreviations and Technical Terms used in Book 
Catalogues and in Bibliographies). 8vo. pp. 8+264. 1915. 
Boston Book Co. [Useful Reference Series. No. 14]. 

A useful volume containing technical terms in Danish, Dutch, French, 
German, Italian, Latin, Spanish, and Swedish. With the exception of the 
Latin, all the terms are given in the English alphabet, and also in separate 
alphabets for each language. The list of Latin abbreviations includes those 
used by Hain in his Repertorium Bibliographicum.. The list is not a very 
large one, and is stronger on the bibliographical side than on that of printing 


and book-making. 

LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS. 
CATALOGUES. 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE PuBLIC LIBRARIES COMMITTEE. Index 
Catalogue of the Parliamentary Papers in the Public Reference 
Library ; by JosepH WALTON, F.L.A., Sub-Librarian. 1915. 74 pp. 

A subject index to the parliamentary papers on the Reference Library. 
Parliamentary papers are generally ignored by the ordinary reader, but 
many students should find them useful. They are mines of wealth in many 
subjects, and the Reports of the various Royal Commissions are often the 
last word on the subjects, with which they deal. It was a wise decision 
to have this Index Catalogue done, it is carefully compiled, clearly printed, 
and contains numerous references and cross references to out-of-the-way 
subjects 
RocuDALeE Pusiic Liprartes. Catalogue of Juvenile Literature 

in the Central Lending Library. 1915. 176 pp. 

This contains an author list of fiction and a classified list of books 
arranged according to their subjects, besides an index of subjects. Fiction 
has been classified under subjects. For instance, under Whaling is a list of 
the books on that subject, and then follows a list of the stories dealing with 
whaling. The books are arranged on the Subject Classification, and many of 
the entries are annotated. A very useful piece of work and well done. 


REPORTS. 

County Borough of Bootle, Twenty-eighth General Report of 
the Free Library and Museum Committee for the year ended 
31st March, 1915, shows a combined issue of 126,028 volumes. 
Facilities have been given to the Territorials quartered in the 
town—a writing room having been set apart for their use in the 
Central Library. Total number of tickets in use, 6,016. 
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County Borough of Croydon, Twenty-sixth Annual Report 
of the Libraries Commitiee, 1914-1915, with Appendices, and 
Fifteenth Annual Report of the Upper Norwood Public Library 
(Croydon and Lambeth), 1914-15, reports a total book issue during 
the year of 509,876, and a total issue of volumes and illustrations 
of 517,227. The number of borrowers was 15,984. The stock of 
books numbered 75,440, and the illustrations and lantern slides 
20,463. The number of Talks and Readings held was 48. 

Kilburn Public Library, Willesden, Twenty-second Annual 
Report, 1914-1915, shows an issue during the year of 75,475 volumes, 
with a stock of 10,870 volumes in the Lending Department, and 
3,287 in the Reference. 

City of Lincoln Public Library, Twenty-First Annual Report 
of the Committee for the year ended the oth day of May, 1915, states 
that the issue was 99,248, which constitutes a record. Access to 
the books has the fullest appreciation of the borrowers, and the 
Committee are satisfied that the new system has many advantages 
over the old. No record is kept of the books consulted in the 
Reference Library. A room has been granted for the use of the 
blind, where residents who are blind are being taught to read. 

Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, Nineteenth Annual Report 
to the Board of Trustees for the Eleven Months ending December 31st, 
1914, show the results of the year as follows :—Total number of 
volumes, 433,547; total number of volumes in lending library, 
300,432 ; total issue from lending library, 1,351,731 ; total number 
of borrowers’ tickets in force, 109,725. 

Urban District Council of Rugby.—Annual Report for 1914-15, 
states that the Library was open 60 days less than previous years 
owing to structural alterations in the Lending Department, and 
the issue of books was proportionately lower, although the daily 
average is the highest recorded. The Report takes the form of a 
cyclostyled sheet. 


BULLETINS. 


Port Elizabeth Public Library Bulletin, July, contains an 
interesting note on the early defence and defences of the Eastern 
Province, with illustrations. 

Selected List of Books recommended by the Ontario Library 

Association for Purchase by the Public Libraries of this Province, 
vol. 14, part 1, contains a list of general reference books by Miss 
Elizabeth Muir, of the Toronto Public Library. 

Monthly Bulletin of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, July, 
has an important contribution to a bibliography of Air-Brakes, 
which runs to 50 pages. 

Bulletin of the Brooklyn Public Library, July, and Monthly 
Bulletin of the Public Library of the District of Columbia, July, 
contain the usual features. 
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LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS. 
NORTH-MIDLAND LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


North-Midland Library Association visited Hucknall Tokard 
on August 19th, and held a very successful meeting. Councillor 
W. J. Calladine, J.P., Chairman of the Urban District Council, 
welcomed the members at the Public Library, which he stated 
was opened 28 years ago. A visit was made to the parish church, 
where Mr. J. H. Beardsmore, the local historian, gave an address 
on the history and growth of the edifice, and conducted the party 
to the grave of Byron, about which he gave some interesting 
information. The Byron tablets were described, and various other 
objects of interest. Mr. J. H. Rhodes dealt with the restoration 
of the Church in 1882, which he said was so arranged as to leave 
the Byron tomb intact. The speaker stated that he was the only 
living person who had been inside the vault. A special local 
Exhibition, consisting of Byron exhibits, paintings by local artists, 
&c., had been arranged by Mr. Albert Brecknock (author of ‘‘ The 
Pilgrim Poet: Lord Byron of Newstead ’”’) the local librarian. 
Mr. Brecknock described some of the exhibits, and displayed the 
Hucknall ‘‘ historic album.’’ Mr. Frank Seward, F.L.A., Librarian 
of the Nottingham Mechanics’ Institution, contributed some 
interesting notes on the Byron exhibits, and the ‘‘ Byron Exhibi 
tion”’ held previously at Nottingham under his direction, and 
presented some Byronic literature to the members present. Exhibits 
and rare editions were lent by the Nottingham Mechanics’ Institu- 
tion and the Public Libraries. 


The business meeting of the N.M.L.A. followed. Mr. J. 
Potter Briscoe, F.R.S.L., Ex-President, occupied the chair in 
the unavoidable absence of Miss Kate E. Pierce, F.L.A., the 
President. A letter was read from Miss Pierce, to whom the 
congratulations of the Association were tendered on her election 
to a seat on the Library Association Council, the first lady to be so 
honoured. A letter from the L.A. Education Committee was read 
and the question referred to the executive on the motion of Mr. 
W. H. Walton, F.L.A. (Derby). Eight new members were nomi- 
nated and elected to membership, including the Chairman of the 
Hucknall Library Committee, Mr. J. H. Buck. 


A ‘‘ Byron Evening” was held after tea, when Mr. Isaac 
Rhodes gave an address on ‘‘ Byron’s local associations,” with 
appropriate quotations from the works of the lame lord. Byron 
songs were admirably rendered by Miss Katie Munks, and Mr. W. 
Wynn, accompanied by Mr. Munks. Mr. S. J. Kirk, Nottingham, 
presented some notes on the Byron collection of literature in the 
Nottingham Public Reference Library, which he stated now 
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totalled 643 volumes, some extremely rare, some exceptionally 
interesting. Some of these were displayed and described. Byronic 
reminiscences were contributed by Councillor Plumb, Councillor 
Calladine, Messrs. Barker, Henry Rhodes, Potter Briscoe ; and 
Mr. Kirk read a poem depicting Byron’s love for Mary Chaworth. 
Mr. Buck, the Chairman of the Hucknall Library Committee, 
proposed a vote of thanks to the Association for honouring the 
town with their presence. Thanks were accorded to Mr. Brecknock 
for the excellence of the local arrangements, and to every one 
who had contributed to the success of the meeting. 


NORTH-WESTERN BRANCH. 


A Quarterly Meeting of the Branch was held at Port Sunlight, 
on Friday, 25th June, 1915, when over 50 members and friends 
met at the Gladstone Hall, and were conducted over the soap 
works by Mr. Alexander Paul and other gentlemen. After a most 
interesting tour, the visitors assembled at the Collegium, where the 
business meeting was held under the chairmanship of the President 
of the Branch, Mr. Geo, T. Shaw. Amongst the members and 
friends present were Miss Kate Pierce, President of the N.M.L.A.; 
Dr. George Scarr, Radcliffe ; Mr. Alex. Paul, the Rev. J. Knox, and 
other gentlemen from Port Sunlight. The Secretary read a letter 
from Sir William H. Lever, apologising for his inability to be present, 
and Mr. Paul extended a welcome to the Branch on behalf of Messrs. 
Lever Bros. Mr. R. J. Gordon, Librarian of the Rochdale Public 
Libraries read a paper on ‘‘ Notes on picture exhibitions,” in 
which he discussed the educational value of, and the best methods of 
organising, such exhibitions. The paper was discussed by Messrs. 
Ashton, Paul, Miss Pierce, and others. 


The members then adjourned for tea at the Bridge Inn, after 
which speeches were made, thanking Messrs. Lever Bros. for their 
kindness in throwing open the works ; to Mr. Paul and his colleagues 
for conducting the members through them ; and to Mr. Gordon for 
his paper. 

The members spent the rest of the evening inspecting the 
exhibition of oil paintings and water colours, art furniture, Chinese 
porcelain and old Wedgewood at the Hulme Hall, where the 
Curator, Mr. A. J. Howard, conducted the members round the 
building and discoursed upon the valuable objects placed there 
by Sir William Lever. 

The meeting proved to be one of the most interesting and 
successful gatherings in the history of the Branch. 
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